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stituent groups, because the shifting of these, 
when so measured, will indicate the trend of our 
civilization. They should be ascertained for 
color races, for the native and the foreign bom, 



for nationalities, for local communities, for kin- 
dreds and families, for the adherents of religions 
and sects, for the alumni of colleges and univer- 
sities, and for occupations. 



STATE PROGRAMS OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN THE SOUTH 

Burr Blackburn 



The words "Public Welfare" as applied to a 
service of state or local government within the 
past ten years have been narrowed to a restricted 
meaning. They have been substituted for the 
words "Charities and Corrections" to cover the 
field of governmental action on behalf of victims 
of improper social conditions. 

However, they carry a larger conception than 
the old words, "Charities and Corrections." The 
old idea was that, when the church and private 
philanthropy have failed to save, when the de- 
pendent is a permanent pauper, the mentally dis- 
eased permanently insane, and the delinquent 
must be locked up for public safety, — then, and 
then only should the expense be paid from public 
taxes. But social students have proven that many 
who have been consigned to public care need not 
be permanently paupers, nor insane, nor danger- 
ously delinquent, and in recent years govern- 
mental services have been invaded by trdned 
social workers who are endeavoring to restore to 
self support and self respect the unfortunate who 
have or may become a public charge. Thus 
humanity is being saved for citizenship, and the 
government is saved thousands of dollars which 
otherwise would have been expended in perma- 
nent care. 

And even more significant has been the new 
idea that out of the discoveries in the treatment 
of the unfortunate must grow those preventive 
permanent changes in the life of organized society 
which will reduce the flood of paupers, criminjils 
and defectives. While the principal activity of 
the government service, now commonly called 
"Public Welfare," is saving the handicapped and 
mcdadjusted and restoring them as nearly as pos- 
sible to self supporting normal existence, these 
same social workers are the prophets who are 
pointing the way to needed changes in the indus- 
trial, social, educational, and political structure of 
modem life. 

It is this new conception of "Public Welfare" 
which has elevated, dignified, and inspired the 



service of lifting the disabled. While one strug- 
gles to aid the unfortunate he finds time to study 
the causes of human failure. He has already so 
forcefully presented his discoveries to the public 
intelligence that he has the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing health and mental clinics, public health 
officers and nurses, recreation centers and visit- 
ing teachers, special and ungraded classes, voca- 
tional education and guidance, employment bu- 
reaus, minimum wage and industrial reforms 
which are preventing delinquency, insanity and 
pauperism. 

So encouraged, he has turned with new zeal to 
develop and improve technique in his own spe- 
cial task of reclaiming the social wreckage cast at 
his feet. He is no longer satisfied, as in the old 
days of "Charities and Corrections," that the 
paupers shall be fed and clothed, the criminals 
jailed and punished, the inseme and feebleminded 
committed to permanent isolation. He is de- 
termined that the service of "Public Welfare" 
shall be so organized and equipped, the individual 
breakdown discovered early enough, and the 
treatment applied so effective, that thousands 
may be returned to normal life and happiness. 
It is because this spirit has permeated the gov- 
ernment services that the old words "Charities 
and Corrections" have been relegated to oblivion, 
and "Public Welfare" assumes its place in the 
sun. 

The Field of Public Welfare 

The services of Public Welfare are being built 
upon four age-old institutions whose origmal 
motives were permanent care or custody, and not 
treatment and restitution :^ 

1. The almshouse, outdoor relief and the orph- 
anage for the dependent. 

2. The criminal court, for dispensing of 
justice. 

3. The jail and prison, for the criminal. 



' In addition, of course, to certain constructive aspects of 
administration, organization, and education. 
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4. The asylum for the insane, and mental 
defective. 

Out of these have developed four types of 
specialists in social work: 

1. The Family Service (or institutional) 
Worker, an expert in family adjustments and 
rehabilitation. 

2. The Probation, Training School, or Parole 
Officer, an expert in estopping early criminal 
tendencies. 

3. The Penologist, an expert in reforming 
criminals. 

4. The Psychiatrist, an expert in mental dis- 
ease and defect. 

Thus we have four distinctive services of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 1. Family Service and Care of the 
Dependent. The family service, or institutional 
worker is not only striving to improve the care 
of the inmates in the almshouse and the orphan- 
age, but to prevent their entrance into institutional 
life wherever possible, and to restore them 
quickly to community life. 

First, he is organizing the community to use 
the "case work" method, or individual study of 
the family and its environment, to hold the 
family together, reinforce family ties, and re- 
establish its independence. Family service com- 
mittees in neighborhoods, churches, lodges, parent- 
teacher associations, and county governments are 
being taught the principles of family service; 
brought into cooperation through county welfare 
councils and given the advice and assistance of a 
trained family service worker. 

Second, he is developing special services which 
can be more effectively administered on a state- 
wide basis from a central office, with the aid of 
local workers, such as the enforcement of child 
labor laws, the placement of children in foster 
homes, the administration of mother's pensions 
and industrial compensation, the training of the 
industrially handicapped, the care of illegitimate 
children, the investigation of applications to in- 
stitutions, and the supervision of persons dis- 
charged from institutions. 

2. Probation and Training Schools. The pro- 
bation officer is endeavoring to change our anti- 
quated court system so that the court's purpose 
will be, not merely to establish guilt, but by a 
thorough study of the individual, to determine 
what is causing his delinquency, thereby aiding 
the court so to mold the verdict that it may serve 
as the proper treatment for his cure. In many in- 



stances he believes that treatment of mental and 
physical diseases, and probation under careful 
supervision are more effective than confinement. 
He has succeeded in so changing the law that 
at least children under sixteen may no longer be 
legally treated as criminals, but must be tried in 
a Juvenile court, and if not placed on probation 
must be cared for, not in a prison, but in a Train- 
ing School, where they can be given industrial 
and vocational training, and released under the 
care of a parole officer. 

3. The Penal System. The penologist, who 
has charge of law breakers that must be confined 
for the public safety, is striving to get away from 
the idea of punishment, and to apply the prin- 
ciples of science to the treatment of prisoners, so 
that they may be capable of normal living when 
released. He brings the psychiatrist, the voca- 
tional guidance expert, and the physician to his 
aid to improve the body and mind, and the family 
service worker to straighten out the prisoner's 
relations on the outside. He does not hold the 
prisoner in idleness, but discovers his peculiar 
abilities and keeps him busily at work in training 
for his future return to the community. 

4. Mental Hygiene. The psychiatrist is en- 
deavoring to change the insane asylum into a hos- 
pital where mental diseases will be arrested by 
scientific treatment, and the patient restored to 
society under supervision of a social worker. He 
is differentiating between the insane and the 
feebleminded, and establishing separate institu- 
tions for the training of the higher grade feeble- 
minded, and colonies for the epileptic and the 
imbecile. 

But he is not satisfied with an institutional pro- 
gram. He is organizing the community to recog- 
nize mental disease in its early stages and have it 
treated in clinics, while the feebleminded child is 
to be recognized early enough through mental 
tests, to be given properly adapted training in 
special classes, thus developing habits of industry 
which will enable many of them to remain in the 
community under special supervision. His ser- 
vices are also demanded by the courts and the 
correctional institutions to determine the mental 
conditions of prisoners and prescribe proper 
treatment. 

Organization of State Public Welfare 

Services 
As yet these government services have not been 
organized and coordinated under a well thought 
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out plan. It is important that each of them be 
given its proper place in the organization of the 
state governments, and not only that the state 
administrative functions be efficiently conducted, 
but that state supervisory oversight and improve- 
ment of county, community and private services 
be developed. 

Unless these local and private services for the 
handicapped function efficiently their wards are 
not returned to self support and self respect, but 
are passed on to the state to be cared for at im- 
mense expense in courts, prisons, hospitals for 
the insane, and other institutions. Further, if 
children in private institutions, or placed by 
private agencies in foster homes, or aided in their 
own underprivileged families, are not given 
proper care and reasonable opportunities; if old 
people in county homes are neglected; if any of 
these county, community, or private enterprises 
break down, the tendency will increase to have 
the state assume these duties, at additional 
financial outlay. 

The financial saving which may be effected by 
the state in improving the efficiency of local smd 
private effort will be evidenced, — 

1. By preventing the necessity of the state 
taking over activities which are now delegated to 
others. 

2. By reducing the number of insane, crim- 
ind and defective to be treated at state expense. 

3. By preventing waste of county and private 
funds in misdirected activities and in overlapping 
and inefficient effort. 

4. By discovering and presenting scientific 
knowledge concerning the causes of social break- 
down. 

While it would be difficult to estimate the sav- 
ings which will accrue in time as a result of such 
state services, it may be conservatively stated 
that the sum would undoubtedly run into mil- 
lions of dollars. But the saving in human life 
and happiness and productivity for little children 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

Leaders are divided into several groups with 
regard to the ideal form of state organization in 
the field of Public Welfare. 

Some believe that the whole program should be 
included in one department, with a director ap- 
pointed by the governor, and a bureau for each 
service, with an additional bureau for the admin- 
instration of all state institutions. 

Others point to the dangers of disrupting ser- 



vice with changing political administrations, and 
fear that the director would not be versatile 
enough to give proper balance between the ser- 
vices. They would like to see four separate de- 
partments under small volunteer boards so ap- 
pointed as not to be dominated by any one gov- 
ernor. Under this plan the social administration 
of the state institutions would be placed in the 
departments where they would most naturally fit, 
but the fiscal affairs, — supervision and joint pur- 
chasing of supplies, exchange of surplus products, 
erection of new buildings and repairs, auditing, 
budget making, and special business and engineer- 
ing services, would be in the hands of a separate 
state department of Fiscal Affairs. 

Still others prefer separate boards responsible 
to the governor and legislature for each institu- 
tion, or a Board of Control in charge of all in- 
stitutions, with one or more state departments to 
carry out the extra-institutional program. 

As a matter of fact the services are being 
gradually developed, sometimes tacked on to vari- 
ous departments, and the perfecting of organiza- 
tion will continue to be a matter of evolution 
based on conditions in each state. Meantime 
there are two definite trends which are evident in 
every state: 

1. Some form of centralization of the purchas- 
ing and business affairs of state institutions. This 
must have its adaptable limitations. 

2. Centralization in one department or bureau 
of the special statewide services of family service, 
probation, and after care, and the supervision of 
these services in the counties, including licensing 
and inspection of the work of private institutions 
and agencies. 

The essential fact is that the spirit of the new 
"Public Welfare" has permeated our government 
services. 

State Organization in the South^ 

The process of changing the state's method 
from permanent care of the disabled to a program 
of prevention and repair has been under way in 
the south for some fifteen or twenty years, but 
progress has been most marked in the past few 
years. The new policy has taken firm root, and 
the future is sure to see immeasurable improve- 
ment. 

Space would not permit the listing of changes 



' Information herein based on replies to inquiries from Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Texas, and Alabama. 
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for the better in state institutions. Perhaps the 
most outstanding evidence is the establishment of 
training schools for delinquent boys and girls in 
every southern state, while institutions for the 
feebleminded have been opened in nearly all of 
them. 

But more significant has been the movement to- 
ward org£uiizing services which prevent the neces- 
sity of sending people to institutions, which limit 
the admissions to those who actually need insti- 
tutional care, and look after them when they are 
discharged. These efforts have centered in the 
newly created, or re-organized State Departments 
of Public Welfare in North Carolina, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and the Child Welfare department of Alabama. 
The departments in Tennessee and Arkansas still 
use the old name "Charities," but have adapted 
their programs to the new method. 

Each of them is developing certain state-wide 
special services on the one hand, while most of 
them are promoting local county organization, on 
the other. 

Statewide Services 

Statewide services have been limited by law 
principally to the fields of family service and pro- 
bation, to the neglect of mental hygiene and pen- 
ology. Mental hygiene in the south is still an 
institutional affair with little or no attention by 
tlie states to mental disease or defect outside the 
institution. The state departments of public wel- 
fare in North Carolina and South Carolina each 
employ one psychologist which is a slight begin- 
ning in this direction. There does not seem to 
be a single parole officer attached to a prison in 
the south. 

Enforcement of Child Labor Laws is done 
under the direction of the Public Welfare de- 
partments in North Carolina and Alabama. 
Only in Alabama and Tennessee do the laws 
equal in every respect the requirements of the 
federal child labor law recently declared uncon- 
stitutional. Child labor laws are enforced by 
the labor department in Georgia, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas and Tennessee, by the depart- 
ment of agriculture in South Carolina, and by 
a detached inspector in Florida. 

Placement of Children in Foster Homes is be- 
ing carried on by the state departments of public 
welfare in Virginia and South Carolina, while 
these departments in all the Southern States 



supervise and inspect the child placing done by 
private organizations. 

Licensing Private Child Caring Agencies. This 
authority is vested in the departments of public 
welfare in Alabama, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

Inspecting, Reporting on and Developing Stand- 
ards in County, Community and Private Institu- 
tions and Agencies. This has been the principal 
activity of all the departments of public welfare, 
and as a result the methods used have been 
improved until neglect or abuse in children's 
institutions is exceedingly rare, while it is greatly 
reduced in jails, almshouses, and prisons. 

Industrial Compensation Laws have recently 
been passed in all the states except Arkansas, 
South Carolina and Florida, and are being ad- 
ministered by industrial or labor commissions. 

Federal and State Aid in Rehabilitating the 
Industrially Handicapped is administered through 
the departments of education in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Other Special Services, such as state super- 
vision of mother's pensions, guardianship of 
illegitimate children, approval of child adop- 
tions, examining and certificating social workers, 
have not been undertaken in southern states. A 
bare beginning has been made in investigation of 
applications to state and private institutions and 
supervision after discharge. The state hospital 
for the insane in South Carolina has one social 
worker for 2,390 patients, and the South Carolina 
Department of Public Welfare makes investiga- 
tions and renders after care for the institutions 
under its management, while the Arkansas de- 
partment serves the three state reformatories in 
like manner. The Girl's Training School in 
Texas is a notable exception, with five social 
workers employed full time for this service. In 
no other instance can the work be said to be 
given the attention it deserves. 

Management of State Institutions 
Georgia and North Carolina still maintain their 
state institutions under the management of sepa- 
rate boards appointed by the governor, without 
any central business control, but with inspection 
by the state department of Public Welfare. (In 
Georgia the prisons are not inspected by the de- 
partment of Public Welfare.) This inspection at 
best can prevent inhumanities and improve social 
treatment, — it cannot effect economies to any 
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great extent. And even in improving social 
treatment, the state inspecting department is 
seriously handicapped in handling state institu- 
tions, because of political influences. The in- 
spection so easily develops factional fighting be- 
tween state agencies, and the department is al- 
ways in danger, if it tells the truth, of losing its 
appropriation from the legislature. One of the 
best checks on state institutions as well as depart- 
ments, after all, is in the private state organiza- 
tion, — the prison association, the juvenile pro- 
tective association, the mental hygiene association, 
or the state council of social agencies with the 
aid they can secure from national organizations. 

South Carolina, Alabama, and Arkansas each 
have combination of institutions under one board, 
while others are under separate boards. South 
Carolina has three training scliools for delin- 
quents, and one for mental defectives, under the 
management of its Board of Public Welfare, 
while its hospital for the insane, schools for the 
deaf and blind and prison are each under separate 
boards inspected by the department of Public 
Welfare. Arkansas has a Board of Control over 
its hospital for the insane and schools for the 
deaf and blind, but separate boards for all others 
with inspection by the State Commission of 
Charities and Corrections. Alabama has separate 
boards for all institutions except prisons, which 
are under the Warden General. 

Tennessee, Florida and Texas center the ad- 
ministration of all their institutions under one 
board, with inspection by the State Board of 
Charities in Tennessee (none in Texas and 
Florida). 

Virginia, which has a separate board for each 
institution, and Alabama, are the only states 
which are leaving administration to the various 
boards, but placing business control, purchasing, 
building new equipment, engineering problems, 
etc., under a separate state board. 

Organization of County Public Welfare 
Services 

The services of Public Welfare in the county 
head up in the family service work by the county 
government, churches and fraternal organizations 
and private charitable groups ; the probation work 
in tlie courts; the care of the delinquent in jail, 
prison and convict camp ; and the mental hygiene 
work in clinics and special classes for mental de- 
fectives in the schools. 

In most counties few of these services are 



organized on a basis of reclamation, but rather on 
the old idea of permanent care. The dependents 
are still being pauperized; the courts send back 
the first offender for another chance in his old 
environment without probationary supervision, or 
pass him on to a prison experience from which 
he emerges a more dangerous individual; while 
the mentally diseased is allowed to become insane 
without opportunity for treatment and is then 
sent off, usually for life, to the asylum; or the 
feebleminded is buffeted in the public schools 
without profitable or suitable training only to 
swell the criminal classes and to reproduce more 
of his kind. 

The paid trained family service worker is al- 
ways the wedge that must be driven into this 
situation, with the combined force of intelligent 
lay leadership. As a rule such a worker will 
either be employed by the county as probation 
officer, under an advisory board appointed by the 
courts, or as relief officer under a family service 
board appointed by the county government, or by 
a County Welfare Board representing the courts 
and county government; or by a private agency, 
(Associated Charities, Family Service Associ- 
ation, Red Cross Chapter, etc.) No matter how 
employed, where the family service worker is the 
pioneer, he or she will necessarily have to organ- 
ize and advise groups interested in all four Public 
Welfare services, always looking forward to the 
time when each of them will have their trained 
special worker. 

North Carolina, since 1919 has had a special 
law establishing a County Board of Welfare, with 
a paid worker required in all counties of over 
32,000 population, and optional in others. There 
are now fifty-two counties with paid workers, and 
the state university through its School of Public 
Welfare is endeavoring to educate these county 
workers, most of whom were untrained when 
appointed. Virginia has recently adopted a state- 
wide plan. Georgia, Alabama, and Arkansas are 
striving through the Juvenile Court law to per- 
suade the autliorities to put on social workers as 
probation officers. Georgia has fifteen counties 
with paid social workers, Arkansas eleven, and 
Alabama six. The other state departments have 
no legal authority to develop county organization, 
and their states have paid workers only in a few 
large centers. 

The progressive departments of Public Wel- 
fare realize that only by building up the local 
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forces can the line of defense against delinquency 
and dependency be finally strengthened to the 
holding point. Each of them is struggling to 
improve local organization and methods under 
existing conditions. The difficulty is that, even 
under the North Carolina plan, when the very 
best has been done, some rural counties will 
remain without the services of a paid trained 
social worker. The plan needs to be supple- 
mented to provide for combinations of rural 
counties which cannot afford to employ a worker 
singly, so that some kind of trained service will 
be available in every part of the state. 

All eyes are watching the experiment in North 
Carolina, and it is quite probable that during the 



succeeding ten years every southern state will fol- 
low her lead, with similar legislation. 

A further problem arises in the division of 
function and prevention of conflict and overlap- 
ping between public and private agencies in the 
county. This is specially difficult where both 
public and private agencies employ paid workers. 
However, this subject would require another 
article. Suffice it to insist that dead rot is sure 
to set in when the government service does not 
properly divide the field with the private groups, 
or where the private agencies stultify their influ- 
ence by seeking and accepting funds from the 
public treasury, thus preventing their organized 
demand for efficiency in the government agency. 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION : A STUDY OF ITS RISE 
AND RECENT TENDENCIES ^ 

Jesse F. Steiner 



Its Rise and Early Beginnings 
Among the new terms which have recently 
sprung up in the field of social work, community 
organization occupies a prominent place. Several 
books dealing with this subject have already ap- 
peared, conferences of social work devote con- 
siderable time to its discussion, schools of social 
work have established courses of instruction de- 
signed to teach its principles and methods, and 
different phases of its interests are promoted by 
several national organizations, one of which bears 
its name. One does not need to go far back in 
the files of the National Conference of Social 
Work to search in vain for the phrase — com- 
munity organization. Does the recent appear- 
ance of this term mark a new era in social work 
that will be characterized by a more fundamental 
and comprehensive attack on social problems? 
Or is it merely a more definite recognition of a 
type of work long regarded as essential, a change 
of emphasis made necessary by the increasing 
complexity of the field of social work? Our first 
approach to an answer to these questions must 
be through a brief glance at the social welfare 
movement of which community organization is a 
part. 

J\Todern social work, which is sharply distin- 
guished from the old philanthropy by its persistent 
efforts to make science its ally, may be said, 
broadly speaking, to have developed along two 

' In the second article of this series Dr. Steiner will discuss 
the problem of social change in relation to community work. 
—The Editors. 



parallel lines, the one concentrating upon the 
problems of the individual and the family, and 
the other laying emphasis on the improvement of 
the conditions of life. Frequently these, two 
lines of work are spoken of as ameliorative and 
preventive. The one picks up and saves human 
wreckage and the other blasts the rocks and fills 
the whirlpools so that there is less danger of 
human disaster. From the one point of view 
social work appears as salvage and repair, while 
from die other angle it deals with fundamental 
changes in the whole social order. While his- 
torically these two aspects of social work devel- 
oped along parallel lines, as a matter of fact their 
boundaries have always overlappe'd so that a rigid 
separation of function becomes impossible. The 
social case worker is much put out if his work is 
described as mainly ameliorative. From his point 
of view his constructive work with tiie disadvan- 
taged individual and family is the logical ap- 
proach to the problem of more wholesome living 
conditions. On the other hand the one interested 
in environmental changes that would enlarge the 
opportunities for normal life finds his work con- 
tinually influenced and modified by individual 
needs and problems. 

The fundamental distinction between these two 
lines of social work is found not so much in the 
specific types of work undertaken as in the social 
units dealt with. The goal to be reached is the 
same, but the points of attack are different. In 
the one case emphasis is placed on the problems 



